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I am not to be bullied out of this fair word by abusive adjectives like 
"otiose." Of course, by thinking the world is changed and trans- 
formed in the sense that it appears very different at the end from what 
it appeared at the beginning of systematic inquiry. But we also 
think that the outcome is a fuller revelation of the nature of the 
world, and this I hold to be decisive. Hence, thinking for me is not 
exclusively concerned with agenda, unless it be in the wide, and there- 
fore harmless, sense in which the phrase includes the things we have 
to do in order to know more and know better. In short, I plead for 
the recognition of the fact that the pursuit and the attainment of 
knowledge is a form of experience, or life, which is worth while for its 
own sake, which is essential to any complete ideal of well-being, and 
which cannot be adequately dealt with from the biological angle of 
adaptation to environment, or even from the ethical angle of reform. 
What I have been urging is as old as the hills, but it is none the less 
true for all that, and Mr. Dewey's experiment of ignoring it is none 
the less disastrous. Granted that most of our thinking is done in 
order to live and to live better, yet one of the ways of living best con- 
sists precisely in emancipation from the service of life, and in 
living for the sake of 'theoria.' To me this is the lesson of the logic 
of my own experience, confirmed by the continuous testimony down 
the ages of thinkers far greater than I. Not even Mr. Dewey's 
latest siren song in Creative Intelligence has lured me over to his point 
of view. On the contrary, it has made me ponder more than ever 
the paradox, that pragmatists, though they talk most about the 
efficacy of thinking, have made the smallest positive contributions 
either to logic or to any other recognized branch of philosophy. 

R. F. Alfred Hoernle. 
Harvard University. 

The Psychology of the Great War. By Gustave Le Bon. Translated 
by E. Andrews. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1916. — 
pp. 480. 

This is an interesting and able book, which, however, is likely to make 
a rather vague impression upon the average reader on account of the 
large number and variety of the topics considered and the necessity 
of correspondingly brief treatment. Like most of the author's books 
best known to English readers, it is written in a clear and popular 
style and with a minimum of exact references that might prove 
irritating to the serious student. The underlying idea is substantially 
the same as that set forth in the author's Psychology of the Crowd, 
published more than twenty years ago, and further expounded and 
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illustrated in works like The Psychology of Socialism and The Psy- 
chology of Revolution. 

Book I deals with "Psychological Principles Necessary for the 
Interpretation of the Present Work." This consists of only two 
chapters of moderate length and is hardly an adequate introduction 
to what follows. Even The Psychology of the Crowd often seems as 
dogmatic as it is undeniably interesting and suggestive, but M. Le 
Bon's aphoristic remarks in Book I might suggest a more slender psycho- 
logical foundation than that which can fairly be conceded to the present 
work. A few passages, however, will have to serve for any who may 
not care to glance over the earlier book, either for information or for 
refreshment of memory. "The mentality of men in crowds is abso- 
lutely unlike that which they possess when isolated, for an assemblage 
of men is as different from the individuals ot whom it is made up as 
is any living being from its component cells. . . . Intellectually col- 
lective man always appears inferior to individual man, but may be 
superior to him in the domain of the feelings; for although certain 
feelings, like gratitude, for instance, are unknown to the crowd, it 
possesses others, such as altruism, devotion to the general welfare, 
and even heroism, which are far more difficult to put in practice. The 
powers of the average man are increased by joining a collectivity, 
while those of the superior man are curtailed" (p. 31). This last 
is rather misleading, for the 'powers' of the average man, if intellect 
be in question, are likely to be well ahead of those of a crowd, according 
to M. Le Bon, while the superior man, who is by no means exempt 
from the influences of crowd psychology, needs the feeling of solidarity 
as much as others, when, for example, patriotic self-sacrifice is de- 
manded. But, to proceed: "The crowd is likewise very receptive of 
illusions, which acquire the force of truths from the mere fact of 
becoming collective. The present war furnishes numerous examples 
of this law" (p. 32). "Large assemblies have the principal char- 
acteristics of crowds, such as a mediocre intellectual average, excessive 
irritability, sudden transports of fury, intolerance, and blind obedience 
to their leaders, and yet it is to assemblies of just this sort that the 
great civilized nations have finally entrusted their destinies" (p. 34). 
"In ordinary times the intellectual forces of a country's best elements 
easily [sic] predominate over its collective forces, but in great crises, 
such as wars, revolutions, and the like, this is not the case ..." 
(PP- 34> 35)- It must not be inferred from the last quotation that 
M. Le Bon is in the least a pacifist; 'he is referring to the vast ir- 
rational forces which, for better or for worse, are at the command 
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of those who really prove themselves the leaders in the great crises 
of history. 

The word 'mysticism' appears frequently in the present work as 
well as in several earlier ones by the same author, though, as before, 
M. Le Bon's treatment remains somewhat vague to the end. "The 
term 'mysticism,'" he says, "has quite different meanings in philos- 
ophy and in religion. It is one of the many words whose content 
varies at different periods of time and according to the individuals 
who employ it. Generally speaking, one may say that mysticism is 
characterized by a taste for mystery, love of the supernatural, con- 
tempt of experience, and a belief that superior powers intervene in 
mundane phenomena" (pp. 36, 37). 

After his rather inadequate statement of his own fundamental 
psychological principles, M. Le Bon proceeds to applications. But 
Book II can hardly be called an application at all. The subject is 
"Germany's Evolution in Modern Times," which the author treats in 
interesting journalistic fashion, without any attempt to make capital 
of his peculiar psychological principles, except rather incidentally at 
the last. The same must be said of Book III, "The Remote Causes 
of the War." This consists of four chapters. Of these the first three 
hardly involve any particular psychological theories, but simply repre- 
sent M. Le Bon's generally sensible though decidedly sketchy indi- 
vidual interpretation of the events in question. The last chapter, 
on "The Part Played by Mystic Influences in the Genesis of the War," 
is perhaps less an exception than might appear. It did not require 
any particular psychological apparatus to argue convincingly, as 
the author does, that megalomania is evident in some of the more 
extreme statements of Teutonic principles and policy. 

Book IV, "The Immediate Causes of the War," deals at some 
length with the very numerous considerations suggested by the title. 
First, the Austrian ultimatum and the week of the diplomatic con- 
versations is dealt with in rather summary fashion; then the develop- 
ment of feeling in the various countries concerned is considered more 
at length. The author's discussion of these highly complicated 
matters is most commendably free from the more obvious kind of 
national bias, but it can hardly be called 'scientific' in the ordinary 
meaning of the word. Indeed, the reader is bound to feel in the end 
that a psychologist, with definite theories to defend and illustrate, 
is rather at a disadvantage than otherwise in discussing political and 
social phenomena of such unusual complication. It is perhaps worth 
noticing that M. Le Bon holds that nobody wanted war and that every- 
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body feared it (p. 179), and, more especially, that the German Emperor 
did not want war at the particular time when he felt obliged to take 
measures that inevitably brought it on (p. 260 ff.). I n such cases, 
it is difficult to see why the guess of a psychologist should be more 
reliable than that of any other equally intelligent person. Certainly 
the reasons given seem slight with a view to the dogmatic conclusions. 

With Books V and VI the term 'psychological' again comes to 
feature in the titles: Book V is on "Psychological Forces Involved in 
Battles," while Book VI is on "Psychological Elements in German 
Methods of Warfare." But M. Le Bon's mode of treatment remains 
essentially the same. With the exception of Chapter iii, on " Military 
Courage: Its Genesis and Its Forms," — a rather slight treatment of 
an important subject, where one would really be interested in a more 
technical discussion from the psychological standpoint, — most of the 
matters considered in Book V could almost better have been treated 
without reference to psychology as a special science. For example, 
in Chapter iv the author is mainly concerned with "psychological 
errors and lack of foresight" in France, in Germany, and in Russia, 
severally discussed. There can be no question that most of the 
'blunders' pointed out were such in fact, — though it is of course 
easier to point out 'blunders' after the event than before, — but why 
call them 'psychological'? It is all simply the old story of statesmen 
and others making more or less gross miscalculations when dealing 
with unusually complicated conditions or with the ingrained char- 
acteristics of different nationalities. 

Book VI, on "Psychological Elements in German Methods of 
Warfare," is very brief and for that reason a little disappointing; but 
M. Le Bon discusses this very disagreeable subject in a spirit of 
independent reasonableness and pitiless objectivity that is character- 
istically French, and that can only remind one by contrast of the 
preposterous joint manifesto of a large number of the best known 
German professors issued not long after the beginning of this war. 
Presumably M. Le Bon holds the view that, if comment be necessary, 
it may safely be left to posterity, — especially as the histories of the 
future in general currency will less often bear the stamp 'made in 
Germany.' 

The final division of the volume, Book VII, deals with "Unknown 
Quantities in Warfare." After illustrating the unprecedented scale 
of the present world conflict and pointing out some of the probable 
consequences of this marshalling of the 'total forces of the nations at 
war, M. Le Bon discusses with great frankness the dubious value 
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of the official documents relating to battles, and then he proceeds, in 
Chapter iii, to consider with even greater frankness "Hypotheses 
concerning the Battle of the Marne." No regard is paid to popular 
military reputations. The author concludes: "The future alone will, 
perhaps, explain how the French victory came about; but even now 
we may assert that it was not only a collective achievement, due to 
the valor of our soldiers, but a combination of lucky accidents as well " 

(P- 445)- 

The brief Conclusion to the volume is sombre, but not pessimistic 

in the emotional sense. "When the war is over France will probably 

be almost drained of men and money; but her illusions and the 

errors which would have ended in her decline will be gone too. . . . 

One of the most difficult undertakings will be to free ourselves from 

the baleful power of words; for by means of a few popular formulas on 

progress, pacifism, socialism, and universal brotherhood, the puissant 

eloquence of our orators has disguised realities whose weight has 

almost submerged us. We must also acquire sentiments of duty and 

responsibility, which we have lacked somewhat, and the spirit of 

solidarity, which we have lacked still more" (pp. 466, 467). 'The 

battle is to the strong,' but is mere strength to become the only thing? 

"Is brutal force destined to become the only ruler of the nations, as 

it was at the beginning of the world? Must mankind submit to a 

pitiless barbarism, which condemns the weak to hopeless slavery? 

No one can tell" (pp. 469, 470). But the well-known expounder of 

the 'illusions' by which nations live as well as die finally ceases to 

be the mere expounder. He concludes: "Neither Nature, nor man, 

nor fate itself, can withstand a strong and steadfast will." 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 

Faith Justified by Progress. By Henry Wilkes Wright. New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1916. — pp. xiv, 287. 
Professor Wright's Bross Lectures (delivered at Lake Forest College 
in 1916) are a trifle monotonous in style — mainly, perhaps, because 
the straight course of positive statement is so seldom varied by dis- 
cussion or argument — but the presentation of the thesis is effective 
from the standpoint of orderly development and leaves one with the 
impression of certainty and unity of aim. 

Professor Wright's purpose is to offer a purely humanistic inter- 
pretation of Christianity; or, in the broader sense of pragmatism, a 
pragmatic Christianity. The philosophical background is set before 
us in the Introduction. "Faith we shall here understand as belief 



